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DANIEL   WEBSTER. 


.In  Interesting  Visit  to  the  Great  Impounder. 

Mr.  H,  W.  Raymond  contributes  to 
tbo  November  SvrUmer  tbe  first  of  sev- 
eral papers  of  extracts  from  note-books 
kept  by  bis  fatber,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
tbe  journahst.  We  quote  tbe  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  showing  Webster  in 
some  of  bis  most  characteristic  moods : 

"January,  18-48. — During  tbismontb, 
I  made  my  first  visit  to  Washington. 
While  there,  Mr.  Webster  made  an  ar* 
gnment  before  tbe  Supreme  Court  in 
a  case  involving  the  merits  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Ehode  Island,  in  1842.  I  re- 
ported that  argument,  and  on  the  30th 
(Friday)  I  called  at  Mr.  Webster's  house 
to  read  to  him  the  report  of  it  which  I 
had  prepared.  Tbe  more  I  see  him, 
the  more  profoundly  does  he  impress 
me  with  his  greatness — a  greatness 
which  is  intrinsic  and  truly  majestic, 
which  deiives  no  addition  from  exter- 
nal f  circumstances,  and  which  is  quite 
as  impressive  to  the  valet  as  to  one  who 
sees  the  subjectof  it  only  onholiday  oc- 
casions. 

"  Mr.  Webster  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  my  report,  and  seemed  es- 
pecially anxious  to  have  the  argument 
clearly  set  forth.  As  I  read  over  to  him 
the  successive  points,  to  every  o.ue 
which  seemed  peculiarly  clear  bo 
would  exclaim,  '  Good,'  '  That's  true,' 
'  That's  it,'  etc.,  etc..  apparently  forget- 
ting that  the  argument  was  his  own,  and 
applauding  the  performance  of  some 
other  person.  After  the  report  was 
finished,  I  expressed  my  great  admira- 
tion of  its  iron  logic,  and  remarked  that 
I  thought  it  very  timely,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  correct  notions  which  are  do- 
ing great  mischief  at  the  present  time. 
He  said  he  trusted  it  would  be  of  ser- 
vice in  that  respect,  and  regretted  tbe 
simll  attention  which  public  men, 
egislators,  etc.,  usually  devote  to  dis- 
sussion  of  those  fundamental  principles 
jf  government.  I  ventured  to  express 
a  hope  that  he  would  give  the  world  a 
philosophical  history  of  Washington's 
administration,  upon  which  I  had  been 
told  he  had  been  engaged,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  for  his 
own  fame,  and  would,  moreover,  set  up 
a  landmark  for  future  ages. 

"  Mr.  Webster  said  be  had  contem- 
plated such  a  work;  he  had  marked  out 
its  plan;  resolved  to  make  three  vol- 
umes of  it ;  divided  it  into  chapters ; 
written  a  portion  of  it,  and  made  a  very 
copious  collection  of  materials  for  the 
whole  work.  Ee  stated  quite  in  detail 
the  outline  of  his  plan — saying  that  he 
desired  neither  to  make  it  a  mere  nar- 
ration like  Hume,  nor  a  mere  biography 
like  Rapin,  but  to  combine  the  two  and 
make  the  whole  as  vivid  and  graphic  as 
possible.  Tbe  persons  whom  Washing- 
ton grouped  around  him  in  council 
seemed  to  command  his  special  admira- 
tion, and  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
pamt  the  scenes  presented  by  their 
councils  with  more  warmth  than  be- 
longed (in  his  opinion)  to  his  tempera- 
ment. 

"At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he 
said,  he  began  to  think  the  exposition 
of  the  constitution  his  special  field,  his 
'  mission,'  and  the  little  that  be  knew,  he 
added,  was  in  that  direction.  He  had 
of  necessity  studied  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Washington  very  closely,  and  it 
was  a  character  which  would  bear  stud  y- 


ing.     We  often   bear,  especially  at   the 
present  time,  of  men  who,   though  not 
wise  themselves,  have  the  tact  to  choose 
wise    counselors.     Many    speak    so    of 
Washington.     13 ut   the   distinction  was 
not  just.     All   history,  he   said,   shows 
that  no  weak  Prince  will  choose  wise 
counselors ;  he  does  not  want  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  men  superior  to  himself;  he 
would  feel  himself    dwarfed   by   their 
presence.     Mr.  Tyler  had  been  unjustly 
dealt  with  in  this  respect.    For  a  time 
he   was    very    willing   to  trust  public 
affairs  with   his  Secretary,   scarcely  in- 
terfering with  them  at  all.     Tbe  whole 
Ashburton  negotiation  — '  the  little  affair 
with  Lord  Ashburton,'  as  Mr.  Webster 
styled  it — he  confided   entirely  to  Mr. 
JVebs'ter;  and  so  with  the  Rhode  Island 
trouble^.     Mr.  Webster  was  surprised  at 
this,  but  he  said  Mr.  Tyler  promised  to 
be  \  much   better  President  than  the 
public  expected.     Until  Mr.  Clay's  '  ac- 
rimonious violence'  drove  him  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Tyler  con-! 
ducted  affairs  with   dignity  and  ability. 
But  he  had  not  been  in   office  a  month1 
when  Mr.  Clay  insisted  upon  an  answer; 
to   tbe   question  whether  Mr.  Tyler  in- 
tended to  run  for  a  second   term.     And 
he  pressed  it  so  pertinaciously  and  with 
so   much  violence  that   Mr.  Tyler  said 
one   day,  jocularly,   '  Mr.  Clay,  I   have 
been   so  much  annoyed  by  this  that  I 
believe  I  shall  send  for  Mr.  Southard — 
President  of  the  Senate — and  resign  at 
once.'    This  convinced    Mr.  Clay  that 
Mr.  Tyler  would  stand  again,  and  from 
-that  time  he  denounced  him  and  drove 
him  into   the  opposition,  thus  blasting 
all  tbe  fruits  of  the  Whig  victory  of 
1840.     He  would  have  had  the  same  dif- 
ficulty with  Gen.  Harrison,  had  he  lived. 
"I  spoke  of  Mr.  Clay's  pressing  for  a 
renomination  now,  and  expressed  sur- 
prise.    Mr.  Webster  said  J.  Q.  Adams 
some   years    ago  remarked   that    '  Mr. 
Clay  would  be  a  candidate  so  long  as  he 
should  receive  a  nomination  from  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington ' — and  he  believed  it  would  prove 
true.     The    mere    pleasure    of    being 
talked  of  as  a  candidate,  he  said,  was  a 
positive    gratification     which    became 
necessary    to    many    men,   and    grew 
stronger  with  their  age.     After  all,  said 
he,  what  will  Mr.  Clay  leave  for  future 
ages?     His   speeches   contain    nothing 
of    permanent    value — all    relating  to 
temporary  topics,  and  never  discussing 
j  fundamental  principles.     He  is  not  an 
j  instructed  statesman — he  knows   noth- 
ing of  the  matters  in  that  paper  we  have 
talked  about;  and    for  what,   said  he, 
will    he    be    remembered?      For    his 
brilliant,  effective,  popular  eloquence,  I 
suggested.    Yes,  said  he,  but  how  much 
has  that  availed  Patrick  Henry?     It  is 
ephemeral,  traditional,  of  little  value  to 
any  one.     Mr.  Clay,  he  thought,  had  al- 
ways kept  the  Whig  party  subservient 
to  "his  personal  ambition,  and   seemed 
still  disposed  to  do  so.     Mr.  Webster 
talked  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  and 
with  great  freedom  and  earnestness. 

"He  asked  if  I  had  heard  Atty.  Gen. 
Clifford  in  reply  to  his  Rhode  Island 
argument.  I  told  him  only  in  part. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Clifford  remarked  that 
Mr.  Webster's  premises  were  undenia- 
ble, and  he  could  not  see  any  flaw  in  his 
logic ;  but  there  must  be  some  fallacy  in 
it,  because  it  led  to  conclusions  which 
he  could  not  admit !  This,  Mr.  Webster 
said,  was  like  Jefferson,  who  told  him 


once  that  in  very  early  life  ho  resolved 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  John  Mar- 
shall, for  he  would  always  get  him  to 
admit  certain  positions  (which  he  could 
not  question)  and  then  ho  would  load 
him  to  conclusions  which  he  would  not 
believe,  and  which  he  could  not  avoid! 
This,  he  said,  was  characteristic  of  Jef- 
ferson, who  has  no  reasoning  faculty, 
but  who  knew  exactly  how  to  touch  the 
popular  feeling,  and  was  entirely  un- 
scrupulous in  exercising  that  skill. 

"Mr.  Webster  talked  r  freely  for 
an  hour  and  said  he  i?  .ued  to  speak 
in  the  Senate  on  the  war  question,  and 
desired  that  I  should  report  it.  He  said 
he  should  not  speak  upon  the  question 
until  the  close  of  the  debate.  I  gaid 
he  seemed  not  to  share  the  fears  which 
other  Senators  had  expressed,  that  if 
they  2o. ild  not  speak  soon  the  subject 
would  be  exhausted!  You  know,  said 
Mr.  Webster,  we  farmers  have  a  fashion 
of  going  over  a  field  for  tbe  gleanings 
after  the  harvest.  Yes,  said  1,  and  some 
could  find  more  there  than  others  could 
at  first.  Mr.  Webster  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  speak  if  the  rumors  of  a  treaty 

then  current  should  prove  to  be  well 
founded.  He  bad  no  idea  of  having  it 
thus  upset.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
look  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
issue  of  the  war,  and  the  absorption  of 
all  Mexico.  He  said  he  did ;  that  the 
future  was  entirely  overcast,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  see  any  way  of  safety 
But,  he  added,  he  was  not  disposed  tc 
sit  down  in  perfect  despair  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  done,  and  say  that  he  could 
see  no  future  for  his  country.  Even  if 
annexation  of  all  Mexico  should  take 
place,  and  a  dissolution  of  our  Union 
should  be  the  result,  still,  said  he,  we 
of  the  North  are  on  the  safe  side.  We 
have  the  wealth,  the  numbers,  the  com- 
merce, the  enterprise.  All  the  best  ele- 
ments of  national  power  are  on  our  side; 
we  are  the  strongest  portion,  and  in  the 
event  of  dissolution  we  must  still  con- 
stitute the  great  nation  of  the  conti- 
nent. We  had,  therefore,  less  to  fear 
from  this  crisis  than  other  portions  of 
the  country.  I  said  that  few  public 
men  were  willing  to  look  the  matter 
thus  boldly  in  the  face.  He  said  he 
never  alluded  to  it  publicly,  but  these 
were  the  views  he  took  of  it  in  his  pri- 
vate reflections  upon  the  subject. 

"In  course  of  the  conversation  con- 
cerning the  notions  prevalent  in  regard 
to  popular  liberty,  I  said  that  the  time 
seemed  distant  when  men  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  governed  by  cool  reason 
and  judgment  instead  of  passion  and 
prejudice.  He  said  yes — that  the  pros- 
pect was  discouraging,  because  events 
were  canstantly  occurring  to  turn 
the  tide,  even  when  it  seemed  to  be  set- 
ting well.  Under  Mr.  Adams  things 
went  on  pretty  well,  'i  hen  came  Jack- 
sonism,  which  threw  the  whole  country 
into  tbe  boiling  caldron  of  passion  and 
excitement.  Then  under  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  especially 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  at  Washington, 
greatly  improved,  aad  continued  to  do 
so  until  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  acrimonious 
course  toward  Mr.  Tyler,  again  threw 
everything  into  confusion,  and  now  we 
were  in  a  condition  certainly  unpromis- 
ing enough. 

"My  interview  with  Mr.  Webster 
lasted  an  hour  or  more,  and  he  talked 
very  freely — with  great  dignity  and  de- 
liberation, yet  as  socially  and  easily  as 
if  with  an  old  friend.  There  was  a.bout 
him  nothing  of  the  hauteur  usually  as- 
cribed to  him ;  yet  he  never  forgot,  al- 
though he  did  not  seem  to  remember, 
his  character  and  fame." 


IN    THE    OLD    COLONY  43 

Breaking  the  spell  about  thee  wound 
Like  the  green  withes  that  Samson  bound; 
Redeeming  in  one  effort  grand, 
Thyself  and  thy  imperiled  land. 

Ah,  cruel  fate,  that  closed  to  thee, 
O  sleeper  by  the  Northern  sea, 
The  gates  of  opportunity  ! 
God  fills  the  gaps  of  human  need, 
Each  crisis  brings  its  word  and  deed. 
Wise  men  and  strong  we  did  not  lack, 
But  still,  with  memory  turning  back, 
In  the  dark  hours  we  thought  of  thee, 
And  thy  lone  grave  beside  the  sea." 

Uncle  Tom  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  that  'lone  grave',"  he  said. 

He  led  the  way  past  the  great  barn,  with  its  double  line  of  just  such 
noble  stock  as  Webster  loved,  and  on,  across  the  farm,  to  where,  half  a  mile 
away,  upon  the  crest  of  Burial  Hill,  stood  the  old  Colonial  burying-ground. 
There  were  buried  the  Winslows  of  Colonial  days ;  there  was  the  grave  of 
Peregrine  White,  first  child  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims  ;   and  there,   within 


THE   GRAVE   OF   WEBSTER. 
"Just  'Daniel  Webster' —  that  's  all." 


the  Webster  plot,  the  children  looked  upon  the  modest  marble  slab  which 
marks  the  statesman's  grave. 

"Simple  enough,   is   n't   it?"  said  Roger.      "Just   'Daniel   Webster' — 
that  's  all." 


, 
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THE    CENTURY    BOOK    OF    FAMOUS    AMERICANS 


ON   THE    ROAD    TO    MARSHFIELD. 

The  oldest  meeting-house  in  New  England  (Hingham,  Mass.). 

n 

"  Seems  to  me  so  great  a  man  as  Webster  ought  to  have  more  of  a 
monument,"  was  Jack's  critical  comment. 

"  I  don't  know,"  mused  Bert.  "  Somehow  you  get  nearer  to  a  man  just 
as  he  was  by  such  a  simple  thing  as  that;  don't  you  think  so,  Uncle  Tom? 
That  name  tells  it  all.  You  know  who  Daniel  Webster  was.  What  more 
do  you  need  ?  Really,  don't  you  know,  to  me  it  seems  grander  than  all 
those  long-winded  inscriptions  on  the  Adams  tablets  at  Quincy." 

Jack  was  still  unconvinced. 

"  If  you  're  big  enough  to  be  remembered,  you  're  worth  saying  something 
about,"  he  insisted. 

And  Uncle  Tom  said  :  "  I  like  to  have  you  see  and  study  these  me- 
morials of  departed  greatness,  boys  and  girls.  I  think  I  'm  on  Bert's  side 
of  the  argument,  however.  For,  after  all,  a  man's  life-work  is  his  best 
monument.  What  he  does  for  the  world  and  his  fellow -men  will  last  longer 
than  granite  or  bronze.  Some  of  the  biggest  monuments  have  been  built 
above  the  smallest  memories.  To  my  thinking,  Daniel  Webster,  as  Bert 
says,  needs  no  other  memorial  than  this  modest  stone.       He  has  built  him- 


WEBSTER  S    REPLY   TO    HAYNE 
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Webster,  Whose  Statesmanship  Preserved  the  Union 


Mr.  Fuess  Writes  a  Thorough-Going  Biography 

0*f  the  "God-Like  Daniel" — Mr.  Adams,  a 

Dramatic  Sketch 


DANIEL  WEBSTER.  By  Claude 
Moore  Fueaa.  Vol.  I,  398  pp.; 
Vol.  II,  465  pp.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown    6-    Co.     |10. 

THE  GODLIKE  DANIEL.  By 
Sum  ut  I  Hopkins  Adams.  43f 
pp.  New  York:  Sears  Publish- 
ing Company.     $5. 

By  CHA  RLES  WILLI3  THOMPSON 

DANIEL,  WEBSTER  amended 
the  Conetitution  by  a  speech. 
By  It  he  turned  a  confed- 
eracy of  allied  States  into  a 
single  nation.  By  another  speech 
he  averted  civil  war  between  North 
and  South,  at  a  time  when 
South  would  probably  have  been 
victorious.  These  are  his  two  maji 
achievements,  but  there  are  others 
only  less  great,  such  as  the  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court  by 
which  he  curbed  the  rival  sovereign- 
ties of  the  Jangling  States.  This 
record  Is  unapproached  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  not  easily  matched 
in  all  history. 

The  two  speeches  In  the  Senate 
were  the  Reply  to  Hayne.  in  1830. 
and  the  Seventh-of -March  Speech, 
in  1850.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Adams 
truly  says  that  it  Is  the  only  Amer- 
ican speech  that  takes  its  title  from 
its  date,  adding,  "It  Is  as  definitely 
the  'Seventh  of  March  Speech'  as 
Independence  Day  Is  the  Fourth  of 
July."  The  Supreme  Court  argu- 
ment referred  to  was  that  in  the 
Steamboat  Case  (Gibbons  vs.  Og- 
den),  in  1824,  and  there  is  evidence 
and  to  spare  that  it  was  Webster's 
presentation  which  brought  the  de- 
cision. In  many  other  cases  be  did 
more  than  any  one  else  to  shape  the 
present  national  form  of  what  la 
no  longer  a  loose  confederacy. 

Mr.  Fuess,  In  one  of  the  most 
thorough-gcing  biographies  yet  writ- 
ten m  this  country,  shows  his  usual 
nice  sense  of  proportion,  and  the 
greatness^of  Webster's  Influence  on 
today's  United  States  in  these  and 
olner  instances  does  not  escape  the 
reader.  This,  though  all  the  other 
phases  of  Webster's  career  are 
brought 'out  with  equal  adequacy. 
It  will  escape  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Adams's  dramatic  human  sketch. 
In  general  Mr.  Adams  shows  a 
great  deal  of  penetration  and  Im- 
agination, but  In  these  crucial 
cases,  the  successive  climaxes  of 
WebBter's  astounding  career,  he 
fails.  A  reader  approaching  Web- 
ster for  the  first  time  by  way  of 
Mr.  Adams  would  get  the  idea  that 
the  Steamboat  Case  was  an  inci- 
dent, that  the  Reply  to  Hayne  was 
merely  an  oratorical  triumph,  and 
thai  the  Seventh-of-March  Speech 
was  a  lamentable  close  to  the  ca- 
reer of  an  ex-Secretary  of  State.  He 
takes    of    that    speech.     Whlttler's 


"Icbabod"  view,  which  was  excusa- 
ble In  Whlttier  in  1850  but  not  easi- 
ly pardonable  in   calmer   1930. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  really 
Important  business  of  these  two  ut- 
terly dissimilar  books,  which  Is  the 
unparalleled  career  of  a  great 
statesman,  It  is  regrettably  neces- 
sary to  stop  for  a  moment  and  at- 
tend to  a  side  issue.  Webster  was 
in  the  public  eye  for  forty  years, 
and  in  that  time  malice,  hatred, 
and  above  all,  trashy  gossip  were 
busy  with  him.  As  example  of  the 
first,  malice,  we  may  instance 
James  Parton;  of  the  second,  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  John  Qunicy 
Adams,  and  of  the  third,  Ben  Pe; 
ley  Poore.  To  them  Mr.  Adams 
lends  a  sometimes  credulous  ■ 
while  Mr.  Fuess  examines  them  and 
the    rest    dispassionately. 

Webster  drank  and  occasionally 
got  drunk,  but  he  was  not  a  drunk- 
ard. He  was  as  frequently  charged 
with  sexual  immorality  as— well, 
let  us  say  as  some  later  public  men 
have  been,  but  on  that  point  he  was 
not  guilty.  He  was  accused  of 
bribe-taking,  notably  by  the  malig- 
nant Parker,  whose  diatribe  has 
strangely  affected  later  pens.  "He 
never  did  take  a  bribe,  never  sold 
a  conviction.  He  was  loose  and 
careless  In  money  matters  and  in- 
delicate in  accepting  favors.  On 
two  occasions  at  least,  when  he  was 
leaving  public  life  because  he  could 
not  afford  the  money  to  stay  in  it, 
citizens  who  regarded  his  departure 
as  a  national  calamity  raised  funds 
to  pay  for  his  support  and  keep 
him  In  It.  This  summary  of  the 
certain  facts  is  enough  for  a  noi- 
some subject. 

In  1787  the  States  were  a  loose 
confederacy  of  nations.  The  Con- 
stitution tightened  the  bonds  and 
made  the  Federal  Government 
workable,  but  most  of  the  men  who 
created  the  Union  regarded  it  as 
still  a  confederacy.  So  did  the  peo- 
ple; It  could  not  possibly  have  been 
ratified  if  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  Union  could  not  be  broken  at 
the  will  of  a  State.  In  the  next 
forty  years  a  national  sentiment 
began  to  grow,  stimulated  chiefly 
by  the  speeches  and  legal  argu- 
ments of  Webster  and  by  the  pres- 
ence In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  and  Justice  Story. 
But  it  was  still  vague,  and  was  sud- 
denly crystallized  on  Jan.  26  and  27, 
1830,  by  the  Reply  to  Hayne.  In 
the  years  before,  in  the  arguments 
before  the  Supreme  Courti  a  nation 
had  been  gestattng,  and  on  those 
two  days  it  was  born.  From  that 
time  onward  the  course  of  the 
years  down  to  the  final  decision  at 
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Gettysburg    and    Appomattox    was 
charted. 

When  that  speech  was  made  Web- 
ster was  48  years  old.  He  was 
when  he  again  changed  the  goal  of 
a  nation.  The  Civil  War  broke  out 
in  1861,  but  had  it  not  been 
Webster  it  would  almost  surely 
have  begun  In  1850;  the  South  was 
ready  and  ripe,  and  so  was  a  part 
of  the  North,  but  not  all.  The 
North  was  divided,  the  South  a 
nearly  unanimous  as  nations  or  sec 
tlons  of  nations  ever  are.  War  u 
1850  would  have  been  not  sharply 
between  the  North  and  South 
would  have  been  an  aggressive  war 
by  the  South  and  internecine  in 
the  North.  By  1861  the  North  had 
grown  more  nearly  into  unity, 
though  even  then  it  took  a  volley 
against  the  American  flag  in 
Charleston  Harbor  to  silence  the 
Northern  believers  in  the  right  of 
secession.  The  eleven  years'  breath- 
ing space  which  Webster's  Seventh- 
of-March  Speech  gave  the  country 
had  developed  Northern  sentiment 
to  the  reluctantly  faced  fighting- 
point. 

Even  in  1861  a  Northern  ex-Pres- 
Jdent  of  the  United  States  was 
pretty  safe  in  saying,  as  he  did, 
that  If  President  Buchanan  at- 
tempted to  coerce  the  seceding 
South  blood  would  flow  in  Northern 
streets.  It  took  Jefferson  Davis's 
blunder    In    telling    Beauregard    to 
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take  Fort  Sumter  to  change  that 
Northern  Indecision.  In  1850  the 
disunion  sentiment  was  In  both  the 
North  and  South,  and  General 
Scott,  the  commander  of  the  army, 
told  General  Sherman  that  the 
country  was  "on  the  eve  of  a  ter- 
rible war."  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
a  Union  man  and  no  hothead,  was 
writing  privately,  "We  have  ulti- 
mately to  submit  or  fight."  On 
Feb.  23  Stephens  and  Toombs  had, 
says  Mr.  Fuess,  "a  stormy  Inter- 
view" with  President  Taylor  and 
made  him  certain  that  secession 
was  coming.  Webster  was  con- 
vinced that  without  prompt  action 
civil  war  would  be  "inevitable." 

At  this  time  Henry  Clay,  return- 
ing to  the  Senate  In  his  seventy- 
third  year,  drew  up  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  by  which  each  side 
was  to  yield  and  gain  certali 
things.  But  tempers  were  white- 
hot,  no  one  wanted  to  yield  an  inch, 
and  If  he  Introduced  it  there  was 
prospect  that  It  would  pass.  He 
turned  to  the  unfailing  Webster 
and,  says  Mr.  Fuess,  "plodded 
through  a  snowstorm  to  Webster's 
house  to  ask  his  aid."  That  mo- 
mentuous  Interview  was  on  Jan.  21, 
1850.  It  lasted  an  hour,  and  out  of 
it  came  Appomattox. 

The  Seventh-of-March  Speech  was 
the  Immediate  result.  "None  other 
our  annals  had  an  effect  so 
mighty  and  striking,"  says  Rhodes. 
Not  only  did  It  Insure  the  passage 
of  Clay's  compromise  in  Congress 
but  It  appeased  the  rebellious 
South,  and  the  half-drawn  sword 
again  laid  aside  as  it  had  been 
after  Jackson's  Nullification  Proc- 
lamation in  1832.  The  fanatical  ele- 
ment in  the  North  raved,  but  the 
calmer  majority  rallied  to  Webster, 
and  they  were  held  in  the  leash  of 
public  opinion. 

Webster  wanted  ardently  all  his 
life  to  be  President,  but  his  own 
course  made  the  hope  vain.  He  was 
too  independent.  He  could  not  com- 
promise his  convictions  for  votes, 
as  Clay  did  In  1844,  despite  Clay's 
own  flamboyant.  "I  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  President."  In 
1844  Clay  began  well,  but  ended  by 
being  neither,  and  he  lost  the  elec- 
tion by  It.  But  Webster  was  always 
throwing  away  the  Presidency  he 
coveted  by  refusing  to  please  essen- 
tial supporters— in  1836  by  reject- 
ing the  anti-Masons,  in  1844  by  sup- 
porting President  Tyler  against  his 
own  Whig  party,  in  1852  by  defying 
the  radicals  In  his  own  North. 

In  the  last-mentioned  year,  his 
last  chance,  he  thought,  he  could  be 
nominated  and  was  eager  and  hope- 


ful until  he  received  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  result  of  the  fifty- 
third  ballot:  Scott  159,  Fillmore 
112,  Webster  21.  He  read  It  and 
said  only,  "How  will  this  look  In 
history?" 

That  was  In  June,  and  in  October 
he  died.  In  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, though  dead,  he  received  votes 
for  the  Presidency;  he  never  had 
them  in  his  life.  Led  by  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  his  admirers  in 
Georgia  voted  for  the  dead  man;  in 
Massachusetts  he  received  1,670 
votes  and  elsewhere  more.  His 
total  vote  was  about  100,000.  It 
would  have  pleased  him  if  he  could 
have  lived  to  know  it. 

Each  of  the  two  biographers  has 
his  own  way  of  portraying  the  emi- 
nent figures,  aside  from  Webster, 
who  thronged  those  forty  years. 
Mr.  Adams's  manner  Is  that  of  the 
dramatist.  He  resorts  much  to  the 
device  he  used  so  impressively  in 
his  novel  "Revelry."  when  under 
the  name  of  Willis  Markham"  he 
delved  into  President  Harding's 
mind  and  brought  up  what  the 
President  was  thinking  about  and 
how  he  thought.  He  does  it,  how- 
ever, too  much  in  the  same  way  as 
then;  one  is  always  fancying,  as  he 
reads  what  Webster  thought,  that 
he  is  reading  what  Harding 
thought.  Besides,  though  Mr 
Adams  is  a  good  psychologist,  he 
often  makes  Webster  think  as  Web- 
ster was  not  at  all  likely  to  think 
The  other  figures  are  portrayed  in 
the  novelist  manner,  the  character- 
sketching  manner;  the  picture  of 
John  Randolph  is  wonderfully  vivid. 
Fuess's  method  Is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. He  demonstrates  again,  as 
he  has  done  before,  that  a  strong 
Impression  of  a  man's  character 
made  by  restraint  of  touch. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  painting 
portraits  or  sketching  character  at 
all.  and  yet  after  a  few  paragraphs 
about  Jackson  or  John  Quincy 
Adams  there  is  a  lifelike  picture 
before  your  eyes  Mr.  Adams  some- 
times overdraws  his  portraits,  as 
where  he  suggests  that  Senator 
Mangum.  a  man  who  often  drank 
uch,  was  hardly  ever  sober 
enough  to  walk.  Mr.  Fuess's  artis- 
try is  almost  unexceptionably  deli- 
cate ;  not  unexceptionably,  for  he 
lets  his  own  prejudices  against 
Clay  and  Van  Buren  lead  him  to 
the  verge  of  unfairness.  Van  Buren 
was  not  always  being  "crafty"  in 
every  little  thing.  But  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  Fuess's  artistry  Is  this,  tha: 
it  is  so  delicate  and  apparently  un- 
conscious that  it  doea  not  seem  like 
artistry. 
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Born  in  Salisbury  New  Hampshire- Jan.  18 


Attended  Exeter  .-cademy--Studied  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot 

Entered  Dartmouth  College 

Gave  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Hanover.   His  first  real  speech. 


sraacrgcTPn  irum  naFCmroen : 

Taught  school  in  Fryegurg,  Me. 

Work  in  ^o?tnn  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time. 
Admitted  to  the  Bar. 

He  married  Miss  Grace  Fletcher  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 
Made  a  solendid  speech  at  Portsmouth 
Elected  to  the  House  of  Reoresent  ;.tives . 
Made  f  great  speech  on  the  "Draft  of  1814". 
He  moved  back  to  Boston.   Retired  to  private  life. 
I'he  memoor  ihle  Dartmouth  College  Case 
Played  n  important  part  in  the  Mass.  Convention, 
Elected  to  Congress  from  the  Boston  District. 
Made  famous  "free-trade  "  speech  on  April  12. 
Elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Made  a  very  notalle  speech  on  tariff. 
His  famous  Feply  to  Hayne. 

G -ve  his  well  known  speech  on  "The  Constitution  not  a  Compact". 
He  w-s  nomimated  for  Presidency  by  the  State  of  M  ss. 
M' -de  his  great  speech  at  Niblos  Garden. 
He  visited  England  with  his  family. 
C  mpaign  speeches  for  Harrison.   Made  Sec.  of  State  by  Harrison. 

Ashburftton  Treaty.     A  famous  speech  in  Franeuil  Hall,  Sept.  30. 

Resigned  Sec.  of  State  position. 

Reelected  to  the  Senate. 

Speeches  on  the  d=fende  < f  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 

During  the  summer  Bie  travelled  through  the  South. 

Sec.  of  State  under  Pres.  Fillmore.   His  last  gr^at  speech. 

Ran  for  President  again,  bit  was  not  nominated.   Died  Oct.  24. 
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Daniel  Webster 
( Summa ry  of  hi s  lif e ) 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  on  -  small  farm  at  Sali3  lry 
(Hew  Franklin)  in  the  state  cf  Hew  Hampshire.   He  was  of feeble 
Iieal tn  when  a  child,  and  this  threatened  his  life  as  £■  r   as  active 
em.]  loyment  or  work  was  ccncernea.   He  spent  most  cf  nis  y-  :  "al 
days  roaming  through  the  woods.   He  had  -  great  lil  ing  for  ££ae 
hunting,  and  fishing,  ana  ether  outdoor  sports.   Dae  to  tn-1  lack 
of  good  health  he  wa3  net  made  to  take  part  in  the  work  about 
farm  but  was  permitted  to  read  or  spent  his  time  as  he  pleased. 
Daniel  was  the  youngest  of  his  family,  so  consequently  he  /as 
his  mother's  pet.   His  mother  knew  how  to  handled  Daniel  without 
spoiling  him. 

His  earliest  teachings  were  done  by  hi3  mother.   She 
taught  him  the  alphabet  at  an  age  so  early,  that  he  could  never 
recollect  the  time  when  ne  ccala  net  read.   Daniel's  fix's:  r?-u.- 
ing  material  was  the  Bible.   Before  he  was  twelve,  he  had  read 
extensively  in  history,  in  travels,  and  the  the  English  Qlassics. 

Tne  first  instructors  that  Daniel  had  were  Thomas  Chase 
and  James  Tappan.   Later  in  life  Daniel  wrote  James  Tappa 
exceedingly  interesting  letter.   Daniel  Webster's  first  job  vas 
that  cf  setting^hr.  Thomas  W.  Thompson'}  a  lawyer,  office  when- 
ever the  lawyer  was  away,   This  wa3  at  the  age  i        3n. 

Tne  matter  cf  choice  cf  institutions  which  D-ni^i  nras 
tc  attend  simmered  down  tc  the  Phillips '  A.c   v.  , 
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H a  mp  shire,  whi ch  wa  s  t  he  best  in  N e  w  E ng  1  a  nd .   We  b  s  t  e  r  wa  3  3 a  i  J 
be  have  accomplished   3  much  there  in  nine  months  as  an  'average 
young   intlemen  would  have  accomplished  in  two  years.   When  he 
left  he  had  ■  thcrcu    istering  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography., 
rhetoric . 

The  next  winter  after  leaving  Exeter  he  devoted  tc  study- 
ing at  home,  and  teachin     rou]  cf  yea:    >ople  about  his  own  age. 
A  short  time  later  Webster  met  Rev.  Samuel  Weed,  and  3oon  after 
bee  ime  zn  3  of  hi3   ipils.   Samuel  Wood  j    id  a  strong  pert  in 
sending  Daniel  tc  Dartmouth  later,  by  influencing  Webster' 3  father 
that  Daniel  she      c  to  college. 

The  first  appearance  cf  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth  w«s 
none  toe  gecu  after  travelling  all  the  way  in  the  pourjjfing  rain, 
clothed  in  a  horn   .  ie  blue  3uit  /hich  "was  far  from  being  cf  fast 
eclcrs.   Nevertheless  he  reported  in  time  tc  pass  an  examination 
with  a  very  good  grade. 

Daniel  was  the  best,  the  deepest  grammarian  cf  his  ccll^ge. 
It  vas  during  this  time  also  that  Webster  obtained  his  taste  for 
classic  poetry,   During  the  whole  first  two  years,  he  devoted  him- 
self tc  much  general  reading  and  tc  composition.   He  read  exten- 
ly  net  only  en  his  lessons  but  en  thing* pertaining  tc  tne  out- 
L. 

Webster  gr  idu£  t  id  from  D   ;   ith  in  1801  with  the  dis- 
tinction cf  being  the  most  remarl  ble  nan  in  college.   On  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  1800,  Webster  was  chosen  tc  give  the  craticn  to  the 

dispeople  of  Hanover.   This  was  hi 3  first  real  speech  and 
g  ve  it  well.   He  3pcke  of  the  leve  cf  country,  the  ;r   leur  of 
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American  Nationality,    and   the    necessity  and   nobility   cf    the    inicn 

of    b he    st  •  - t  e  s , 

After  leaving  Dartmouth  Webster  began  studying  law  ir. 
the  office  cf  Thomas  W.  Thompson  cf  Salisbury,  whc     afterward 
U.S.  Senator.   Before  this  Webster  had  made  up  hi 3  mind  to 
hi3  elder  brother  Ezekiel,  to  go  through  college,  and  fcr  this 
purpose  he  soon  .found  it  necessary  to  earn  money      sacha 
school,  rather  than  studying  law. 

He  secured  a  job  and  taught  fcr  several  months  at  Freye- 
brug,  Maine,  and  then  he  removed  to  Thompson  law  office  sgain.   In 
the  July  cf  1804  he  went  to  Boston  in  search  cf  employment  in  sc. 
1  tw  effice  where  he  might  complete  his  study.   He  recieved  a  .job 
in  Christopher  Gere  office  where  he  might  study  »nd  alsc  .-  r>  gs  a 
c  1  e  rk . 

In  1805  Daniel  Webster  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  scon 
after  began  his  practice  in  Boscawen,   He  acquired  a  fairly  good 
business  in  two  years  and  tarn  it  over  to  his  brother,   Webster 
then  moved  to  Portsmouth  where  his  reputation  grew  rapidly.   Seen 
he  was  considered  a  worthy  rival  to  Jeremiah  Mason,  vhc  was  one  cf 
the  ablest  lawyers  this  country  have  ever  produced. 

In  June  1808  Webster  married  Miss  Grace  Fletcher  of 
Hopkinton,  N.H. 

Webster's  first  important  political  paper  /as  ;  ..  Lj 
that  year.   It  was  a  criticism  en  the  embargo.   In  1812  in  a  3paeeh 

before  the  Washington  monument  at  Ports. .c  ith,  he  gave    31 y  cf 

his  objections  cf  the  war  .just  declared  en  England.   He  3poke  en 
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behalf  of  the  people  of  H    England,   Socn  after  this  speech  he 

3  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  3  convention  cf  people  cf  Rockingham 
Cciinty,    and  composed  the  so-called  "Rockingham  Memorial"  address 
tc  President  Madison,  which  contained  a  formal  pretest  against  the 
v;  r  with  Great  Britain.   In  the  folic  fin    :itumn  1   »  3  elected 
tc  Congress,  ana  upon  taki    his  seat,  he  was  selected  tc  act  en 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations.   His  first  step  in  Congress  was 
a  series  cf  resolutions  which  /ere  aimed  at  the  President. 

His  first  great  speech  was  Jan.  14,  1814  in  opposition 
tc  the  bill  for  encour  Ln   enlistments  to  the  war,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  year  he  opposed  Secretary  Monroe's  measure  for  snforcing 
/h  t  n  3  kne  m      -  the  draft  cf  1814.   Webster  believed  that  the 

c     .  3  1  .necessary  and  injurious  tc  the  country.    lis  ras  probably 
due  tc  his  "oread  minded  nationalism.   During  the  rest  cf  his  term 
in  Congress  he  opposed  protective  tariff,  but  at  the  same  time 
supported  Ca.lhcun's  bill  for  internal  improvements,  and  by  doing 
this  pat  himself  on  record  as    Iccse  constructionist.  On?    of  his 
greatest  service  -was  his  resolution  cf  April  23,  181.3,  requiring 
that  all  payments  tc  the  National  Treasury  must  be  made  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent.   This  resolution,  which  Webster  supported  in 
a  verj    rerf       'eh,  was  adopted  the  same  day  by  3  large  majority. 

In  August,  1815  he  moved  to  Best  en  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  retired  for  a  ...'.:.  V  to  private  life.   The  reason  for  his 
retirin      bee  use  he  needed  money,,  and  did  so  in  the  prospect  cf 

_.  i\:  :  increase  in  his  law  practice.   Upon  his  removal  tc  Beaten 
this  prospective  was  scon  realized  in  an  income  cf  about  twenty 
thousand  a  year. 
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During  his  prosperous  days  as  a  lawyer  he  became  on- 
gaged  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  Case,   Websters        .at 

cf  this  case  carried  him  far  towards  "being  elected  to  the  heac  cf 
the  American  bar  association.   Its£important  event  in  the  history 
cf  the  Unitea  States,   This  case  brou  Lt*»  '    bs  :  ts  powers 
Federalist.   The  Dartmouth  case  was  the  state  cpposaffet  the  College 
in  securing  in  the  management  cf  the  College,  President  Wheelcck 
cf  Dartmouth  declared  that  a  fraud  in  the  running  of  :  ie  Cell--.  - 
had  taken  place  due  to  the  powerful  influence  cf  the  churches  and 
Federalist  party.   W«bster  argued  that  the  charter  cf  Dartmouth 
College  created  a  private  corperaticn  fcr  administering  a  charity. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Convent i en  cf  1820  Webster  played 
an  important  part.   He  advocated  successfully  the  abolition 
religious  test  fcr  effice  holders.   In  the  same  year  his  oration 
en  tne  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  one  cf  his  ncblest  speeches. 

In  1822  Webster  was  elected  cc  Congress  from  t    "  ostcn 
district,  fcr  the  second  time  he  was  chosen  by  an  al  lost  u   .  i  :^us 
vote,   Wnen  he  tcck  his     -  in  Congress,  Henry  Clay,  who  was  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  ju  ici    com- 
mittee.  Frcm  this  position  he  prep  red  md  c  rri  the 
"Crimes  Act,"  which  was  a  complete  remodelling  cf  the  cri 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,   This  till  show  his  g  ili 
a  constructive  genius.   In  the  year  L8  J5,  '  bster  c  tpese    bill 
tc  increase  tne  n  tmber  of  suj  reme  court  judges  to  ten, 
i  kj    ten  Federal  circuit  court  »'.   This  bill  passed  the  legisla- 
ture but  was  lost  in  :    E  ■. lat  .      l  -    r    sple  idic      3  -s  in 
this  term  in  Congress  <  ,      on  t  ie  rerclut   -  cf    ecj, 
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.  h  'X   en  free    brad®.      About    this   same   time   Webster^an   independent 
3iticn,    due    to    the   c<  ite   bre      ing   .    wn   of    bhe   Federalist 

r  t  y . 

In  1827   he   was   elected    to    tie    U.S.    senate.      There   was   at 
this    time         bill  knc   ...       ,    ;h     "tariff  Ln    ticn3M.      In  April   1828 

Daniel  Webst    r  made        memorable   speech  in   which   he    completely 

)  os it  ion   he   h   .      i   Id    in  1824   and    from    this    time    forth 
r   II;     pr    ...   e  Li  Llies,      Some   of   ether   in  his 

:  irty  accused    dim   of        ing   unworthy   an      3hanging   only   bee   use 
f  pclit:  principles.  bster  did  not  make  •        ,■        Lscussion 

;3    to  he    ch  >ut     •    ther    ?::nc-?  lis     i<  tiv        A  In   18.28   he 

frankly  itt  th     policy      f  protection   to   manufactures,    but 

saw  no    ether    Nay   cut.      U}.     until    this    tim«  Webster  h         strictly 
been    in    favor    with    the    cons  tituticnjnow  he    ch  tc   a    loose   con- 

strue t i en is t . 

In  1830    -  .  r   cl    t  a j   f    nous  Webster-Hayne   debate, 

tuel  Fcc:e   gave    3    speech  en    t he   sale    of  public   lend   limiting    them 
:      those    which  vere      Lr  on   the   m    rket.      On  Jan.    19,.   1830   Robt. 

Y,    Hayne    cL    South   Carolini     m    ie   an  attack   en    t  ..       f        England 
States   accusing   them  of    aiming  by   their  protective  policy   to    the 
incre     -..;-.,    of    their  welfare      t    the    sxpense    of    the    rest    of   the   Union. 
On    t  n  -    following  day  Webster   delivered    his   first    speech  on  I'cctes 
resolution,      nd     also  made    it    a    reply    cc   Hayne 's   accusations    and 
answered    them   in    a   powerful   manner.      He    ended    bis    speech  by   say- 
ing  "The  Union,    one   and    inseparable,    now  and    forever".'      This   speech 
in   reply    co   Hayne    was   one   of    the   classics    of   American  Oratory, 


Hcte   1   —    taken  from   the   Americana 
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From  1830    tc   1850  W        ;er  remain  :  tt 

in    the   Sen    be.      Webster  supported,   firmly   the  United   States  B. 
in    tne   long   i/v   r   it  mad  inst   President   J    ckson.      He    helped 

Hax-riscn  much  in  his   campaign  for  elections   in  1840    and  by  doing 
so    receive   Sec.    of   St    te      ..   Harrison's   death,      Pres.    Tyler  ke] 
V/ebster  as    Sec.    cf   State,      He    helped    tc    form        br  ith  British 

minister  Lord   Ashburton. 

Webster   retired    in   1843,    only    tc    r    ;un       _     in  ii     1845, 
and    continue    in    tne   Senate,      Webster  entered  Pres,    Fillmore's 
Cabinet    as    the    Sec,    cf   St.:-     and    served    the   country     .ell. 

At    tne  Whigs   national   convention  at  Baltirn  ;re    in  June 
1852  Webster   should    h  ve    oeen  nomin    b         *s        candid  for 

Pr  ncy,    but   due    to    the    mflu  jnc      of    3    v    r   1    i    -..        milit  ?ry 

he  re   C-ene  ra  1    So  c  t :    w  \  3   n  o  m  i  na  t  ed  . 

Webster   bcken  hearted    at   th  the   ncr     .  :         : 

his    speech  on  ;:°r,.h  7th  a.ia    deeply   wcana-?^   by    tne   conduct    of   t 
Whig   leaders    returned   tc   his    home    in  Northfield.      There    he   raaj 
it   known   that    he    would   vote    for   the  ic    candi 

cf   his    ill    treatment    he    received.  bster   lied   befci       the    electici 

Like  ;her  great    1  rs ,    he   died   .  ri    g    cf    the  Dlic . 

Henry   Cabot   Led  .c  ,    "As   long  bhe   Union   cf 

States   endures,    or   hold    :.'   place    in    list    cy    .ill    the    ..  of  Daniel 

Webster  will   be    honored     md    rem  r:l." 


John  Brauer 

American  Statesman 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Webster  was  a  man  of  medium  heighfik,  very  will  pro- 
portioned.  He  was  an  outst  nding  figure  in  a  crewd. 
Benton  said.   "He  was  a  colossal  figure  6n  the  political 
stage."   Ticknor  said,  "He  was  a  perfection  of  manly  beauty 
and  strength."   Webster  had  an  unusally  large  head,  but 
his  well  prooortioned  bodily  structure  offset  this  without 
making  any  noticable  different. 

Sidney  Smith  once  said.  "He  is  a  small  cathedral  in 
himself."   Webster  was  a  very  liberal  man' his  heart  was 
bigger  than  his  pocketbook  most  of  the  time.   He  was  frank 
cordial  and  during  his  relaxations  he  was  very  cheerful  and 
jolly.   Vebster  was  very  neat  in  his  appearance.   His  style 
of  delivering  a  soeech  w  s  calm,  slow,  dignified  and  natural, 
When  speaking  he  never  raised  his  Tfoice  violently  even  when 
he  spoke  excitedly.   He  never,  in  speaking,  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing any  effort. 

Webster  was  known  to  be  cold  to  his  enemies,  and  very 
cordial  and  congenial  to  his  friends.   He  was  a  good  neigh- 
bor ,  and  a  faithful  husband.   Webster  was  a  hard  worker. 
He  was  a  very  good  story  teller,  and  coild  make-up  stories 
almost  as  well  --s-  he  could  tell  them.   His  emotions  were 
those  of  a  superior  being.   He  had  a  m^gnifieant  imagination 
of  things  an  made  good  use  of  it. 


never  a  day  went    by  that 
didnTt  sit  down  to  read    '.        8i        .   He   i 
a  rood  S&fristian.    '.IthourJ;    Webster's  mor- 
j  s  were   n.o1    tho  -■     of     o   3   of  on  n, 

his     ere   notfcorrupt.      e  n  ,      at  not  h      it 

One   of  his   outstandin     pe       :  en 
was  his   personal   appearance.    He 
noti   eel   by   peop   s.    Hi£    move    ent  I  ose 

oi    a  super v  eing. 

In  his    per   on   3    ;  ignj :         nee,    one 
not  hell?  "but  relate     ft  it  ■     kind    f   tl  -  r 
he  was,   and  ho'',   faithful    a  hn  b;   id.      any 
people      censed  Webster   of  ~~    i  Lg    5th  i 
money  without  paying  it  back;   he   did   ~; 
h;e\:pcr.Tt  the   type   of  man  who   dell"  jrit] 
cheated  people   out  of  their  money.   He   just 
didnTt  realize   the   v  lue   of  money. 
4.    therein   lay  his   power's?   -  His  power   lay  a  great  deal 
in  his   oratorical   ability.    Llso   in  his 
power  o:C   .logic    nncl    reasoning.   Much  o:    hi 
power  lay  in  his  great   sen   ibillty.    He   \ 
not   a  man  o:r'  powerful    intejfeetn   1    aTdlityjj/ai*, 
"but  a  man  of  feeling     His   power  ''r  "    also 
due    to  his  reasoning  ability,   his         »o  :r, 
anei    imagination.    Webster  h  cl     ,  ve:  <        ;     '. 
wi  1  power,    and    aueh  &e termination;   he 
ambitions.   I.iieh  of  his   power       y  in  hi     ability 
to   JL&flu  n<  e    pe  opJ  e  . 


John  Brauer, 

i    :  -.'-in    statesmen, 
February  20,   195    . 


A.HT  C:    DANIE3     '  ' 

A.  ;vhy  study  him?  -We  i  '.  idy  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  other    i  t  men  bo  find  out  in  what  way  they 
influenced  the  country  in  their  time.  We  study 
them  to  gain  the  personal  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing of  their  lires,  and  how  they  lived,  also  as 
be  b  b  infli     they  had  on  other  men  during 
their  time  nnd  after.  In  studying  Webster  we 
find  lie  inf.V.  .r  •-  d  the  country  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  any  other  nan  in  that  time.  Many 
bi  ies  in  studying  men  s  c]  as  Webster  one  could 
apply  some  of  ]  i:  methods  of  success  to  his  own 
life,  "any  study  the  lives  of  great  men  to  find 
cnt  the  personal  characteristics  of  a  man. 
1.  Tor  what  lasting  achievments?  -  Some  achiev- 
ments  for  which  Daniel  Webster  is  noted 
are  his  firis   band  f  ~r  nationalism  and 
tariff  regulations .  He  was  me  of  the  tru- 
est nationalists  that  eve   lived,  he  defend- 
ed flmerica  and  it"  beliefs  until  his  death.. 
Practically  ever;  speech  Webster  gave 
brought  out  the  grandeur  of  lmeriea,and 
the  spirit  of  CJnion  and  Nationalism  was 
held  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  will 
be  remembered  for  his  stand  against  war. 
He  thought  war  was  injurious  to  a  country 
and  disapproved  of  drafts  such  as  hah  of 
1814.  He  was  a  non-supporter  of  the  tar- 


iff  until  he  knew    .  :    o  Id  have  to 
have  a  tariff,  then,  h< 
avored  a  tariff.  ffebst  rTs  o:  t< 
sftievments  are  of   :   great  sign J  1- 
canee .  He  wa    man  ■  o   culti^ 
trained  himself  to  spi  ]  '  ell,  not  fc  v- 
ing  had  any  n  tura]  apealcin^   bilitj    en 
ill  hi":  yoi  ith. 
2,  FJhy  was  hi  s  great  man?  -  One  r<   o:  1   ?/as 
recognized  as  a  .' :■-  -  ^r.r.  in  hi-  ■  -p 
becan.se  he  be^an  from  the  bottom  and  closed 
his  career  an  the  most  powerful  single  in- 
dividual of  modern  times.  He  was  great  be- 
cause of  his  leadership  amc  ;  the  people. 
His  opinion  swayed  thousands  of  people  at 
one  time.  Whether  he  was  in  the  office  or 
out,  liis  greatness  was  recogni   d  the  wor" 
over.  "ehf;terT-"  mind  was  without  parallel 
among  living  men.  re  was  an  extremely  great 
intellectual  power,  he  had  a  vronderfal  imag- 
ination, his  reas  ming  faculties  were  with  - 
out  an  equal;  his  arguments  '  ere  ec 
of  cleanj  compact,  and  solici  reasoni  g. 
Webster  was  a  broad  and  comprehensive  mind- 
ed man  besides  being  strong  uh  pro!  u  d. 
ho  one  could  compete  with  him  in  an 


3,  hcrsonal  significance.  -  his  personal  signifi- 
cance wa  his  manner  oh  influencing  people. 
His  religious  i  ide  of  life  is  very  importa: 
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Born  at  Salisburg  (now  Franklin)  Mew  Hampshire. 


Attended  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  K.H. 

Studied  with  Rev.  Samuel  Wood   Entered  Dartmouth  College  in  fall 


40 


of  July  Speaker  at  Hanaver.  (His  first  public  oration. J 

Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College. 
Taught  school  in  Fryeburg  (Mass.)  Academy. 

Moves  to  Boston  with  Brother.   Studies  Law.   Admitted  to  the  Bar. 
Married  Grace  Fletcher.   Met  life-long  friend  Jeremiah  Mason. 
Moved  to  Portsmouth  and  became  counsellor  in  Supreme  Court. 
Beginning  of  political  career. 

E185tf  anS  gSffiiunf  ?fSv!§  ^oiSSnT633-   Toined  in  friendship  with 

Private  Practice  of.  law  in  Supreme  Court  of  U.S. 

The  famous  Dartmouth  College  Case.-M'Cullock  vs.  Maryland. 

Member  of  Committee  to  revise  Const,  of  Mass.   Aiso  gave  many  orations 

Again  elected  to  House  of  Rep. 

Orations  in  Commemoration  of  2nd  &  3rd  Pres.  of  U.S. 

Elected  to  the.  Senate. 

'/rote  his  Autobiography  for  friends. 

'fade  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne  in  Senate  Chambers. 

dominated  for  Pres.  of  U.S.  on  Y/hig  Party.  (Defeated) 
Arguments  in  Senate  against  Sub-treasury  plan. 
Traveled  in  England  with  second  wife  and  daughter. 
Sec.  of  State  under  Harrison  and  Tyler. 

Settled  boundry  dispute  with  England.   Webster-Ashburton  Treaty. 
Resigned  as  Sec.  of  State. 

Elected  to  Senate  again.   Speeches  against  slavery  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of the  unios.. Compromise  measures. 
Sec.  of  State  under  Fillmore 

Dies  at  home  in  Marshfield,  Mass  on  Oct  24th. 


By  Karl  E.  Kretlow 
Lawrence  College 
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£ar3k?t.£re£lpw.  . . 
NAME..Oani^lJ/?b§^^,1it4<t<44<,Date8l7§?7l?52....   Age  at  death  70 

Famous  a8:*4m*,?U^^^^in^W?^.^^.<?rator 

Born  at:  Sa^s^urv,  ^^,  .. , , Date    ;  ^9,,  13th % 

Died  at    lpwqWqWi,lfoM Date    5  0$^  ,24tb 

Father    :  .S^eneaer  .Y/ebster  .........   Mother  *   » .  .  , *  ♦ 

Married  (lhtfrace  .metcber .  .13Q8 ♦  (ShCwUne.IieRoy.  .I??9 

Children  Children 

Daniel  Fletcher 

Edward 

Julia 
Events  Of  life*  Graduated  from  Dartmouth  1301 

Admitted  to  the  Dar  1305 

In  House  of  Representatives  1313-16   1323-28 

In  Senate  1828-41   1845-50 

Famous  Reply  to  Hayne  1830 

nominated  for  President  1836  <*-  1348  (Defeated  "Roth  Times) 

Secretary  of  State  1350 

Connection,  with  Lincoln  : 


Author  &f  I  Orations  and  Speeches  etc. 


Works  edited  by!  Fletcher  Wbster 

1.77.  Hclntyre 


Biographies  "by   I  J.3. 

E.P. 


Criticism  of 


McMaster 

¥heeler 

. '   Cr.T...  .Curtus  r 
his  writing  on  L. 


Edward  Everett 


Principal  sources  for  facta  of  t*his  page 

The  new  century  Book  of  "^acts 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

The  Americana 


°°Wll§rB|?»88^fe  death  of  Wash. 

had  there  been  in  the  U.S.  such 
a  universal  expression  of  public 
sorrow  and  breaveraent. 
He  had  convinced  the  ma j . 
S.W.  ITcCall    of  the  people  that  the 
Gorman  Hapgood  government  created  by  the 
constitution  was  not  a  league 
or  confederacy  but  a  Union,  and 
had  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  its  maintenance  and  preservatr. 
He  established  the  freedom  of 
commerce  between  the  states  and 
other  policies  es-ential  to  the 
integrity  and  permanence  of  the 
American  Union.   He  was  also  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  this 


country  has  ever  seen  or  heard 


DANIEL  WEBSTER    (A  Short  Nummary  of  his  Life.) 

"Daniel  Webster,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  and  statesmen  the 

country  has  ever  known,  was  born  in  Salisbury  (now  known  as  Franklin; 

New  Hampshire,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1782.   His  father, Sbenezer 

Webster,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  both  as  an  officer  and  as 

a  soldier.   Daniel  had  five  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  five 

half  brothers.   He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family  and  Ezekiel,  the 

next  before  him,,  was  the  brother  whom  he  loved  most  deeply. 

In  his  childhood  days,  Baniel,  was  sickly  and  delicate,  giving 

no  promise  of  the  vigorous  and  powerful  frame  v/hich  he  attained  in 

his  manhood.   Daniel  was  sen&  to  the  small  schools  of  the  community 

along  v/ith  the  other  children.   At  times  he  had  many  miles  to  walk, 

and  in  winter  was  forced  to  board  and  room  at  one  of  the  neighboring 

families.   In  1796  his  father  placed  him  in  Phillips  Academy,  at 

Exeter,  N.H.   He  remained  here  nearly  a  year.   After  his  short  stay 

at  the  Academy,  he  was  sent  to  study  v/ith  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  a 

minister  who  also  had  several  students  under  him.   Rev.  Y/ood  prepared 

him  for  college  and  in  the  fall  of  1797  he  entered  Dartmouth  College. 

Daniel  liked  so  study  about  everything  but  what  his  class  subjects 

were  about  and  often  got  into  many  difficulties  over  this.   However 

he  managed  to  become  ore  of  the  honor  students,  and  excelled  his  class 

in  debate  and  declamation.   In  august  1301  Webster  was  one  of  the 

graduating  students  of  the  college. 

Daniel  then  returned  home  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 

and  helped  his  father  in  supporting  the  family.   But  this  arraingment 

was  not  satisfactory  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  home  in  search  of 

a  steady  job  with  which  he  could  sent  his  brother  thru  school  and 

for 

also  help  support  the  family.   He  taught  school  hx  some  time  and 
studied  his  law  along  with  his  other  numerous  duties.   After  a 
year  in  working  with  his  brother  he  was  admitted  to  the  ?at.   This 
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was  in  1805,   He  then  returned  to  his  native  state  and  opened  up 
an  office  in  Boscawen,  where  he  stayed  for  two.  and  a  half  years. 
His  contact  with  Jeremiah  Mason,  gave  him  a  chance  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Bas  as  a  counsellor  of  the  Superior  Court,   Mason  was  the 
most  able  lawyer  in  Mew  England  and  their  friendship  lasted  until 
1848,  when  TTason  died, 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  Federalist,  following  his  father  in 
this  point.   His  chief  teachers  and  models  being  Y/ashington,  Marshall 
and  Hamilton.   He  moved  with  the  entire  party  and  his  doctrines  thru- 
out  his  whole  life  rellexed  on  this  early  beginning.   In  1813  he 
has  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  placed  among  such 
men  as  Clay  and  Calhoun; he  quickly  took  rank  with  the  ablest.   His 
seat  in  the  House  was  filled  in  1817  and  he  again  took  up  private 
practice  in  Boston,  One   of  his  greatest  cases  during  this  time  was 
the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case.   This  set  the  seal  to  his  past 
fame  and  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  a  great  statesman.   In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and 

he  remained  there  until  1841, 

he 
It  was  during  this  time  in  the  Senate  that/made  his  famous 

reply  to  Hayne.   The  Senate  Chamber  was  filled  to  capacity  and  no/one 

was  left  in  the  House  Chambers,  for  it  was  known  before  hand  that 

Webster  was  to  speak.   This  speach,  in  itself,  marked  the  beginning 

of  a  new  era  in  the  political  education  of  the  American  people.   It 

was,  is  short,  the  greatest  of  all  great  speaches  ever  ^iven  in  the 

Senate. 

President  jjteackson  and  Congress  had  many  heated  fights  over 

matters  of  finance  and  the  constitutions!  rights,   Webster  entered 

into  all  of  these  contests  and  upheld  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 

of  the  American  people. 
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Tt  was  about  this  time  that  Webster  "began  to  be  talked  of  for 
the  office  of  president,  and  ad££  from  this  time  on  it  became  his 
ambition  to  attain  this  office.   He  failed  in  his  two  attempts  at 
this  office  and  became  very  despondent  over  the  results,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  fully  qualified  for  the  office  and  that  it  should  come 
as  a  natural  order  after  the  results  he  had  already  gained. 

In  1341  when  Harrison  became  President  "Oaniel  Webster  //as  taken 
into  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.   Soon  after  this  Harrison 
died  and  Tyler  took  office.   After  a  controversy  over  the  chartering 
of  a  new  Hat  ion  Bank  all  of  Tyler fs  cabinet  reigned  but  Webster. 
His  party  criticized  him  for  this,  but  he  thought  that  he  could  do 
more  for  the  general  welfare  if  he  remained.   He  finished  out  his 
term  in  this  office. 

His  ^greatest  service  to  his  country  was  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  v/hen  he  worked  over  the  question  of  slavery  and 
the  Union.   The  compromise  measures  which  were  passed  during  this 
time  (about  1850)  were  largely  due  to  his  work.   He  hated  slavery, 
but  saw  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved  above  all,  and  it  was  for 
this  that  he  worked. 

During  Fillmore's  term  as  president,  Webster  was  again  Sec.  of 
State.   He  was  in  this  office  when  he  didd.   His  death  occured  at 
his  home  in  Marshfield,  Mass.  on  the  24th  on  Oct.  in  1852. 


Daniel  Webster  the  man. 

"Webster's  vast  power  of  intellect  is  admitted  by  all;  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  he  was  as  sweet  as  he  was  powerful, 
and  nowwhere  more  powerful  thafa  in  his  sweetness.   When  thoroughly 
aroused  in  public  speech  there  was  something  terrible  about  him  -  - 
his  big,  dark,  burning  eyes  seemed  to  bore  a  man  through  and  through; 
but  in  his  social  hours,  when  his  massive  brow  and  features  were  light- 
ed with  a  characteristic  smile,  it  was  like  a  gleam  of  Paradise;  no 
person  who  once  saw  that  full-souled  smile  of  his  could  ever  forget  it. 
In  the  presence  of  ladies,  especially,  his  great  powers  seemed  to 
robe  themselves  spontaneously  in  beauty,  and  his  attentions  were  so 
delicate  and  so  respectful  that  they  could  not  but  be  charmed. 

Notwithstanding  that-  Webster's  abilities  as  a  financier  were 
great,  his  own  private  finances  were  often  much  embarrassed.   He  was 
by  nature  free,  generous,  and  magnificent  in  his  disposition,   His 
vast  reputation,  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  engaging 
suavity  and  affability  of  his  conversation,  -  -  in  a  word,  the  power- 
ful magnetisn  of  the  man,  -  -  drew  a  great  deal  of  high  company  around 
him,  and  necessarily  made  his  expenses  high.   His  wealthy  admirers 
often  tided  over  his  financial  straits.   To  his  credit,  however,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  he  never  sull&ed  his  great  fame  or  enriched  others 
by  political  foobery. 

"He  was  probably,"  says  Geo.  S.  Hillard,  "the  greatest  and 
grandest  lookinj  man  of  his  time.   His  face  was  very  striking,  both 
in  form  and  color.   The  eyebrow,  the  eye  and  the  dark  and  deep  socket 
it  which  it  glowed  were  full  of  power.   His  smile  was  beaming,  warm- 
ing, fascinating,  lighting  up  his  whole  face  like  a  sudden  sunrise. 
His  voice  was  deep,  rick  and  strong,  filling  the  largest  space  without 
effort,  and  when  under  excitemint  rising  and  swellinf  into  a  violence 
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of  sound  like  the  roar  of  a  tempest.'" 


From  the  life  of  "Daniel  Webster  by 
Rev.  H.?T.  Hudson,  LL.D. 


"His  personal  appearance  contributed  in  no  small  decree  to  his 
1 
fame.   It  could  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  had  seen  him,  and,  being 

readily  caught  by  artists,  was  familiat  to  thousands  Y/ho  never  saw 
him.   His  person  was  imposing,  of  commanding  height  and  well  prop- 
ortioned: His  head  of  great  size;  his  eye  deep-  seated  and  lustrous. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  hair  raven  black.   He  retained  to  a 
great  extent  the  habits  of  his  boyhood:  went  to  bed  and  rose  early, 
and  despatched  the  business  of  the  day  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
morning  hours.   He  was  extremely  fond  of  field  sports,  and  was  a 
remarkably  good  shot,  and  a  keen  fisherman. 8  Edw.  Everrett 


GEIJERAL   3ITT!TTARY. 

1.  For  what  achievements  is  he  noted. 

a.  Webster-Asburton  Treaty. 

b.  Compromise  measures. 

c.  Gases  of  Supreme  Law. 

d.  Orations 
e. 

2.  Why  was  he  great. 

"The  universal  expression  of  respect  and  admiration  at  the  time 

of  Webster's  death  showed  that  he  had  retained  the  confidence 
of  his  people.   It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  convictions 
of  the  justice  that  caried  the  north  thru  the  Civil  War  was 
largely  due  to  the  arguements  of  Webster.   He  had  convinced  the 
majority  of  the  people  that  the  government  created  by  the  const- 
itution was  not  a  league  or  confederacy,  but  a  Union,  and  had  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  its  maintenance  and  preservation.   He 
had  convinced  the  Supreme  Court,  and  established  the  principle 
in  American  jurisprudence,  that  whenever  a  power  is  granted  by 
a  Constitution,  everything  that  is  fairly  and  reasonably  involved 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  also  granted.   He  established 
the  freedom  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  national  government 
from  adverse  legislation  by  the  states;  freedom  of  commerce  bet- 
ween the  different  states;  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
entire  passenger  traffic  thru  and  from  the  U.S.,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  public  franchises  from  legislative  assult.   The  establish- 
ment of  these  principles  was  essential  to  the  integrity  and 
permanence  of  the  American  Union."   -Everett  Wheeler 

"The  key  to  his  whole  political  course  is  the  belief  that,  when 
the  Union  is  dissolved,  the  internal  peace,  the  vigorous  growth 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  States,  and  the  welfare  of  their  inhab- 
itants, are  blighted  forever,  and  that,  while  the  xsitxaxx  h±  £fcg±x 
XH&a&idbtR&x,  xx&  faxxgh  Union  endures,  all  else  of  trial  and  cal- 
amity which  can  befall  a  nation  may  be  remedied  or  borne." 

"Mr  Webster  has  at  all  times  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of  anarchy, 
discord,  and  civil  war  at  home,  and  of  utter  national  insignif- 
icance abroard,  from  which  the  formation  of  the  Union  saved  us." 

3.  Wherein  lay  his  power.  | 

Webster's  great  power  layed  ifl  several  factors  which  are  worth 
noting  at  this  time.   Above  all  was  his  oratorical  power.  Others 
were;  his  clear  thinking,  his  great  knowl^ge  of  all  affairs, 
his  personal  goodness,  his  ambition,  and  steddy  drive. 

4.  Personal  significance. 
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